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QUESTING WITH Que 


As a veteran of the Convention 
Circuit we applaud with such 
energy as we are able to muster 
the ingenuity and enterprise of 
the Paint Industries Show in 
Cleveland. In connection with 
their 23rd annual exhibit the 
committee established what was 
termed a Pooped-People Parlor. 

At this retreat weary visitors, 
after several hrs of tramping 
around, could take advantage of 
electronic foot massagers, vibra- 
tor chairs and other restorative 
aids. Aspirin, soft drinks and 
oxygen also were available. There 
were even some hula hoops for 
those disposed to give the sac- 
roiliac a workout. An _ electric 
razor was in evidence at opening 
sessions, but by the end of the 
2nd day someone had made off 
with it. 

a6 

Speaking of retreats, we are 
told by one of our correspond- 
ents, just back from Germany, 
that pupils in the high school at 
Deggendorf no longer have to 
smoke cigarets on the sly. This 
fall the School Bd set up a Smok- 
ing Room where students and in- 
structors may retire as_ their 
schedules permit. 

Oddly enough, with this relaxa- 
tion in regulations, the practice 


of smoking has fallen off 40%. 


Shortly after the U S succeeds 
in putting a satellite into moon 


orbit, -you may anticipate the is- 
suance of a postage stamp mark- 
ing the occasion. Philatelists have 
been clamoring for such a com- 
memorative issue and it seems 
probable that their desires will be 
met. 

The Soviet Gov’t has thus far 
issued 8 different postage stamps 
honoring the Sputniks. Pictures 
of the Sputniks have also been 
placed on postal envelopes. 

Laika, the famous dog. remem- 
bered as the Ist space traveler, 
has given her name and portrait 
(with a background of Sputniks) 
to a Russian brand of cigarets. 


One of the most cogent reasons 
yet enumerated for regular at- 
tendance at committee meetings 
comes from a young matron of 
our acquaintance, who was asked 
to serve on a School Library 
Committee. She agreed to do so, 
but explained that she would be 
unable to attend the initial meet- 
ing. The next letter she rec’d from 
the group began, “Dear Chair- 
man... 

ee 


Via a most circuitous route, we 


_ have rec’d, in translation. an ex- 


planation given by a steward in 
Irak for retaining his post after a 
change in the local gov’t: “I did 
not step down from my position,” 
he said, “since I was afraid that 
my successor would be even more 
corrupt than [.” 


@ may we QUOTE 


[1] ANDREI A SmIRNov, So- 
viet Ambassador to West 
Germany, on Soviet proposal 
to take over West Berlin 
from Allies: “We will give 
Berlin back to the Germans. I 
hope it will go quickly. The quicker 
the better. I believe the Germans 
will be able to celebrate a peaceful 
Christmas.” .. . [2] Jas C Hacerty, 
White House press sec’y: “Our firm 
intentions remain to maintain the 
integrity of West Berlin.” ... [3] 
Resolution adopted unanimously by 
World Order Study Conf sponsored 
by Nat’l Council of Churches of 
Christ in U S A: “We should make 
strong efforts to find ways of liv- 
ing with the communist countries. 

. . We should cease the practice 
of continual moral lectures to them 
by our leaders.” ... [4] Dr JoHN 
O MELLIN, pastor, ist Presbyterian 
Church of N Y C, explaining why 
a Bible was not placed in the cor- 
nerstone of the new church struc- 
ture: “We see no ‘magical’ or ‘good 
luck’ symbol in the Word of God 
as contained in the Scripture. So 
we are not including a Bible, as is 
usually done in such cases.” ... 
[5] Sen Barry GotpwatTer (R-Ariz) 
one of few Republicans to survive 
Nov elections: “I am a conserva- 
tive, but I am no freak. I dare say 
there are more conservatives than 
radicals in the US. They have just 
done a bad job of selling them- 
Selves.” .. . [6] CLARENCE E Man- 
Ion, former dean, Univ of Notre 
Dame Law School: “For the U S, 
death and taxes are becoming sy- 
nonymous.” .-. . [7] Former Vice 





you on that? 


Pres JOHN NANCE 
GaRNER, celebrating 
his 90th Dd’day at 
Uvalde, Tex: “I love 
everybody. ..I 
haven’t any hatred 
in my heart.” ... [8] Harry S 
TruMAN, attending 90th b'day cele- 
bration of John Nance Garner, and 
disagreeing with him that a Re- 
publican president should be given 
a 2nd term if he did a good job: 
“You can’t trust those damned 
Republicans; they ruin the coun- 
try.” . . . [9] Dr Gunnar GUNDER- 
SEN, pres, American Medical Ass’n, 
addressing a conf of state medical 
ass’ns, in Chicago: “We know that 
healthy ideas can be communicated 
to persons in the mass and we, 
therefore, must suspect that sick 
ideas can be similarly communi- 
cated.” .. . [10] Epwin Ray Dock- 
ERY, convicted killer of Decatur, 
Ala, willing his eyes to a blind 
person: “I take this action in the 
belief that my eyes will live to 
show some person who heretofore 
has not had the ability to see, the 
beauty that is on this earth.” ... 
[11] Mamie EISENHOWER, answering 
an observation that it must be 
difficult to keep the President off 
the golf course these fine autumn 
days: “I don’t want to keep him 
off. I want him to be there en- 
joying himself.” 
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Again subscribers are inquiring 
as to the probability of a 3rd po- 
litical party. 

There is not a great deal to add 
to our earlier comment, when this 
situation was up for discussion 
about a yr ago. The only signifi- 
cant change is that the over- 
whelming victory of Democratic 
liberals in the Nov elections en- 
hances the probability of a civil 
rights platform stronger than 
Southern Democrats will be will- 
ing to accept. This, presumably, 
would leave them no alternative 
other than to bolt the party. 

We repeat that discontent 
abounds in both political parties. 
This is an atmosphere conducive 
to new alliances. But discontent is 
a negative quality. Can these dis- 
sidents get together on a positive 
program? Do they have enough 
objectives in common to add up to 
a new and widely appealing po- 
litical philosophy? 

There are a good many people 
in this country—both Democrats 


and Republicans — who feel that 
they no longer have an acceptable 
political haven. Theoretically they 
should amalgamate. Whether they 
can do so remains to be seen. For 
these voters are not necessarily 
discontented over the same issues. 
Will Northern corservatives feel 
they can go as far as the South- 
erners are convinced they must go 
on the issue of states rights? 

It is difficult at this point to see 
how any 3rd party movement can 
do much in 1960 beyond diverting 
the electoral votes of the Deep 
South. (In a tight contest this, of 
course, might be a decisive factor.) 
There are a number of practical 
reasons for doubting 3rd party ef- 
ficacy, but the time element is 
perhaps the dominant considera- 
tion. For reasons outlined in pre- 
vious discussions, Southerners will 
not renounce the Democratic 
Party (if, indeed, they do so at all) 
until after the candidate for Presi- 
Gent is named and the platform 
drafted. At that late date there 
just isn’t sufficient time for effec- 
tive organization at the nat’l level. 
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“He who never quotes, is never quoted” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACTION—1 

If something goes wrong, it is 
more important to talk about who 
is going to fix it than who is to 
blame.—Francis J GaBLE, quoted in 
Forbes. 


AGRICULTURE—2 

U S farmers make up less than 
one per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion, but produce from two-fifths 
to one-half of the world’s eggs, red 
meat and milk.—ZIndustrial Press 
Service. 


AMERICA—Americans—3 

When we are told that there is a 
shortage of technicians in Ameri- 
can life, a shortage of engineers, I 
say, “Of course there is, but there 
is also a shortage of good doctors, 
good psychologists, good psychia- 
trists, good social workers and good 
teachers, and there is, I am sad to 
say, a shortage of good political 
leaders. In short, we are long on 
shortages in these United States!” 
—Max Lerner, “American Civiliza- 
tion: Goals and Values,” NEA Jnl, 
10-58. 

Criticism of America can be an- 
swered on all levels. For instance, 
when Europeans accuse us of pay- 
ing too much attention to an Elvis 
Presley, they forget that this na- 
tion has the largest mkt for classi- 
cal music of any in the world.—Dr 
STEPHEN KENT BalILey, prof of Pub- 
lic Affairs, Princeton Univ. 





ATHEISM—4 

A “University of Atheism” has 
been opened in the Soviet Union. 
The official Tass news agency re- 
ports that the “University” is lo- 
cated in Ashkhabad which is in a 
predominantly Moslem part of the 
country. Courses will consist of 60 
lectures including one on “Marxism 
and Leninism on Religion, and 
Ways of Overcoming It.”—Wesley- 
an Methodist. 


BEHAVIOR—5 

The fellow next door says that if 
he has a problem, he thinks it out 
on a river bank. He can sit there 
all day long with a fish pole in his 
hand and get things sort of 
straightened up in his mind. He 
never catches a fish, but when he 
comes home, folks speak of him as 
a “patient fisherman.” If he sits 
in the back yard at home all day 
thinking things over and putting 
his mind at ease, people speak of 
him as “that lazy fellow down the 
street.”—-Service for Company Pub- 
lications. 

It’s easier to get folks to agree to 
do better tomorrow than to get 
them to do their best today—THE 
CounTRY Parson, Register-Tribune 


Syndicate. 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


A gen’l revival of religion in the 
capital of the free world has had 
its impact on television. A _ tele- 
course on station WMAL, The Life 
and Teachings of Jesus, sponsored 
by American Univ and Nat’l Coun- 
cil of Churches, has brought an as- 
tounding turnout. Credit is due 31- 
yr-old Dr Edw W Bauman, AU 
chaplain, who broadcasts the lec- 
tures. His straight-forward, non- 
sectarian approach has produced 
an audience which, the mails indi- 
cate, is more than 50% non church- 
going. 





Yet, despite this religious renais- 
sance, Methodist Temperance Bd 
bewails the fact that “today there 
are 131,040 more alcoholic beverage 
outlets in the U S than the com- 
bined total of churches, synagogues 
and temples.” 

Statuary Hall has its 2nd woman 
occupant. Until recently, the only 
woman in this honor spot in the 
U S Capital, was Temperance lead- 
er Frances E Willard, of Illinois. 
Latest addition is Maria L Sanford, 
pioneer Minnesota woman educator 
who died in 1920. She was known 
as “Minnesota’s apostle of culture.” 

A postcard from Texas rec’d here 
reads: “Mailed from Texas, Second 
Largest State in the Union—where 
Alaskans should spend the Winter.” 


Que 
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BIBLE—6 

The Bible has often been treated 
as if it were a wax nose which may 
be twisted at the whim of the in- 
terpreter—CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG, 
The Beginning of Christianity (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury) . 


BROTHERHOOD—7 

There’s a new ideology on the 
humanities scene: it replaces 
“man’s inhumanity to man” with 
“man’s immunity to man.” Now 
man simply ignores his brother.— 
Weyerhaeuser News, hm, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. 


CHILDREN—8 

A child is a mixture of the cre- 
ative and the conforming—Jas L 
HyMeEs, quoted by W Carson RYAN, 
“People Are Not Things,” Educa- 
tional Leadership, 11-’58. 


CHRISTIANITY—9 

Every Christian occupies some 
kind of pulpit and preaches some 
kind of sermon every day.—Meth- 
odist Story. 


CHRISTMAS—10 

The only possible cure for Before 
Christmas Blues is Christmas 
morning itself. And then, if you’re 
wise, you'll look deep into a child’s 
eyes as they reveal what has made 
Christmas live when a thousand 
other customs have been trampled 
under the feet of the passing yrs. 
—Voice Writings. 


“ ” 


‘ In tent and palace, in adobe hut 
and castle, in barrack prison and 
under lighted trees across the lands, 
the language of Christmas is uni- 
versal. — Marcus Bacu, quoted in 
Property, syndicated by Cambridge 
Assoc’s, Boston. 


The British For’gn Office is con- 
fronted with some embarrassrment 
as a consequence of certain state- 
ments in Lord Montgomery’s mem- 
oirs to which the Italian Ambassa- 
dor has lodged an official protest. 
Ordinarily this would be a matter 
of no consequence, since the For’gn 
Office exercises no control or cen- 
sorship over retired officers. 

But there is, it seems, a ridiculous 
fiction that field marshals never 
retire. Technically, Lord Montgom- 
ery is an officer on the active list, 
drawing half pay. Thus, in theory, 
at least, he is under the discipline 
of the Army Council. 

When a regular officer in the 
British Army wishes to publish a 
book, the procedure is for him to 
secure official permission. (Lord 
Alanbrooke, for example, applied 
for and rec’d permission from the 
War Office for the publication of 
his memoirs some yrs ago.) 

Lord Montgomery submitted his 
manuscript to no one since he re- 
gards himself, as indeed he is to 
all practical purposes, retired. 

The origin of the custom that 
field marshals, no matter how in- 
active, are to be counted amongst 
the actives, has been lost in ob- 
scurity. 


“ ” 


We once knew a reprobate of 
rather unsavory character who, re- 
forming late in life, decided even- 
tually to run for Mayor of his 
home community. The good people 
of the town, wishing to hearten 





Writer’s cramp attacks some 
novelists between the ears— 
ARNOLD H GLasow. 


ee 
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this erstwhile sinner, rallied to his 
support at the polls. As a conse- 
quence this reformed drunkard and 
derelict proceeded to clobber his 
opponent, a stalwart and upright 
citizen whose only serious error was 
that he had never journeyed the 
way of the transgressor. 

This incident comes again to 
mind as we observe in checking the 
best-seller lists that the name of 
Harry Golden leads all the rest, 
and has indeed done so quite con- 
sistently since the public disclosure 
that Mr Golden in earlier yrs, 
served a prison term for fraud. 

Mr Golden’s Only in America is 
a very good book, indeed. We de- 
light to see it honored. But we do 
suggest that its prompt and heady 
rise to the top of the pile presents 
an interesting commentary on the 
behavior of the human species. 

While the observation that fol- 
lows is not directly applicable to 
the case of Mr Golden, we may 
add a postscripural admonition 
that one should never be ashamed 
of his past. With a little reminis- 
cence, and a few judicious dabs of 
imagination, you can write a sen- 
sational book and make a fortune. 








CHRISTMAS—11 

At the 1st Christmas, God and 
the angels came down to men. And 
so we are all equally rich in one 
sense at Christmas time, because 
we may all share in its wondrous 
gifts. The greatest of these are 
faith, hope, and love, coming into 
our hearts from the Giver of all 
cifts—Biblical Recorder. 


Christmas says to us that the 
greatest fact about our world is 
that God is in it; God with His of- 
fer of power and life—Presbyterian 
Record. 


Pity the poor artist who drove 
out to sketch a country scene for 
his personal Christmas card, only 
to find it had become a giant shop- 
ping center—Phoeniz Flame, hm, 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


CHRISTMAS—Symbolism—12 

Some symbols never change. A 
cross remains a cross, and a Christ- 
mas tree a Christmas tree; but the 
way they are placed and the way 
they are lighted and where they are 
placed may mean all the difference 
between a cross and a tree that 
says nothing, and a cross and a 
tree that stops a man in his tracks 
and sends him back to the Cruci- 
fied or to the Child in the manger. 
—A R KRrReETZMANN, Cresset. 


CONVERSATION—13 

Good conversation like good 
champagne should sparkle and 
bubble at the brim.—AsHLEY Mon- 
Tacu, “Are We Forgetting How to 
Eat?” House and Garden, 11-’58. 
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DIVORCE—14 

Direct relationship between more 
education and more successful 
marriages has been reported by 
Paul C Glick of the U S Bureau of 
the Census and Hugh Carter of the 
Nat’l Office of Vital Statistics. Col- 
lege-educated men and women, ac- 
cording to Dr Glick and Dr Carter, 
are less likely to be divorced than 
comparable persons with less edu- 
cation—NEA Jnl. 


Que scrap book 


It is said that the Christmas 
creche was originated by St 
Francis of Assissi, 735 yrs ago 
this Christmas Eve. It was on 
that occasion that Francis, 
then an humble priest, changed 
the village church into a man- 
ger. He filled the chancel with 
hay and pulled an ox and an 
ass down the aisle. Then he 
persuaded a young mother to 
sit beside them with her baby. 
The clergy said he was crazy. 
The people said he was a saint. 
—The Speaker’s Special Occa- 
sion Book (Droke). 
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DRINK—Drinking—15 

The annual Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventist Bible Conf, meeting in 
Blecktown, New South Wales, Aus- 


tralia, offered this table for the 
guidance of drinkers: 

2 pints equal one quart; one 
quart equals one argument; one 
argument equals one fight; one 
fight equals ome cop; one cop 


equals one arrest; one arrest equals 
one judge; one judge equals 30 
days. 


EDUCATION—16 

Education is not a process of re- 
ceiving knowledge, but of going out 
to meet it halfway. 

What is wrong with most teach- 
ing is that it discourages zest and 
independent research on the part 
of the student, by simply stuffing 
him with facts he can scribble in a 
notebook and then forget.—SyDNEY 
J Harris, Chicago News. 


Not long ago, children brought 
report cards home that told a par- 
ent how his child was doing at pen- 
manship, reading, arithmetic. Now 
our children are rated on social ad- 
justment, emotional maturity, cre- 
ativity. Children no longer have to 
be afraid to bring home a bad re- 
port card . .. their parents don’t 
understand the report card any- 
way.—MarTIN GOLD, “What Do We 
Want in Leadership?” Camping 
Mag, 11-’58. 


Learning for learning’s sake isn’t 
enough. Thieves learn cunning and 
slaves learn submissiveness. We 
may learn things that constrict our 
vision and warp our judgment. 
What we must reach for is a con- 
ception of perpetual self-discovery, 
perpetual reshaping to realize one’s 
goals, to be the person one should 
be.—JoHN W GarDNER, pres, Carne- 
gie Corp’n, at 125th anniv of Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


One measure of a good school is 
the am’t of homework it assigns. If 
your child is not being asked to 
complete part of his work at home, 
then he is receiving only a half- 
time education. — ArTHUR BEsTOR, 
“Yes, Homework!” Good House- 
keeping, 11-’58. 


FRIENDSHIP—17 

Friends are like flowers, they 
grow in the right climate, with lov- 
ing care—VERA H MayYHeEw, “The 
Right Climate,” Relief Society Mag, 
11-58. 


GIFTS—Giving—18 

The only one of my wedding 
presents that has endured the pass- 
ing yrs was given me by an old Ne- 
gro woman who had worked for my 
mother when I was a child. Shortly 
after our honeymoon she came to 
the house early one morning and 
announced, “I am bringing you a 
wedding present.” 

She had taught me it was not 
“ladylike to be too eagerlike,” so I 
waited for her to reveal her gift. 
instead, she proceeded to teach me 
how to make pie pastry, white 
sauce and brown gravy, by the un- 
scientific but highly successful 
“little bit of this and not too much 
of that” method. Then she ordered 
me to iron one of my husband’s 
shirts. I re-ironed it 6 times before 
she was Satisfied with the result. 

As she was leaving she told me, 
“Honey, always have your table set 
10 min’s before you expect your 
man, because that says to him, ‘I 
am glad you are home. I have been 
expecting you.’” 

“I will remember,” I promised, 
“but where is my wedding present?” 

She laughed. “Why, child, I have 
been giving it to you all morning.” 
—N T J, Personality, Bloemfontein, 
S Africa. 


“ ” 


He is no fool who gives what he 
cannot keep to gain what he can- 
not lose—Jimm Extiorr, Defender. 
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Silent Night 

This Holiday season marks the 
140th anniv of the best-loved and 
most widely sung of all Christmas 
carols. Silent Night has been trans- 
lated into 90 languages, and there 
are almost that many legends con- 
cerning its origin. 

In 1854, Franz GRUBER, who wrote 
the music, issued a signed state- 
ment presenting the authentic 
story: 


It was on Dec 24, 1818 when Jos 
Mohr, then assistant pastor of the 
newly established St Nicholas’ par- 
ish church in Obendorf, handed to 
Franz Gruber, who was attending 
to the duties of organist (and was 
at the same time a schoolmaster in 
Arnsdorf) a poem, with the request 
that he write for it a suitable mel- 
ody arranged for 2 solo voices, cho- 
rus, and a guitar accompaniment. 
On that very same evening the 
latter, in fulfillment of this request, 
handed to the pastor his simple 
composition, which was thereupon 
immediately performed on _ that 
holy night of Christmas Eve. . . 

As this Christmas song has come 
into the Tyrol thru the well-known 
Zillerthaler, and since it has also 
appeared in a somewhat altered 
form in a collection of songs in 
Leipzig, the composer has the hon- 
or to dare to place beside it the 
original—FrRanz Gruser, Town Par- 
ish Choir Director and Organist, 
Hallein, Dec 30, 1854. 
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GOD—and Man—19 

For a short period in a small 
boy’s life, he and dad rule the 
world; and it is in this interval 
that a father has the opportunity 
to play God. How well he fulfills 
his short-term obligation deter- 
mines ‘greatly how much of God 
will be in the boy. — Gorpon E 
THATCHER. 


HONESTY—20 

Honesty is the best policy, but he 
who is governed by that maxim is 
not an honest man.—Archbishop 
WHATELY, quoted in Midland 
(Mich) Daily News. 


LANGUAGE—21 

The college instructor one fine 
June day was startled to learn 
from an examination paper that 
the “American Revolution wrote 
nasty letters to the French Revo- 
lution.” It seems that the student’s 
textbook at one point stated that 
the “American Revolution corre- 
sponded roughly with the French 
Revolution.” — C Watrer STONE, 
“From Aardvark to Zoomar,” 
Teachers College Jnl, Indiana State 
Teachers College, 10-’58. 


LANGUAGE—Grammar—22 

Recently a friend of mine who is 
a teacher told me that at a PTA 
mtg the father of one of his stu- 
dents bragged about how he helped 
his son with his English themes. 
“Why,” said the man, “the boy 
showed me a paper the other night 
and I caught two mistakes in it. I 
seen them mistakes right off.”— 
CHAs F Moore, Jr, V-Pres Ford 
Motor Co, “The School’s PR Prob- 
lems,” Wisconsin Jnl of Education, 
10-’58. 
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Week of Dec 21-27 


Dec 21—Feast of St Thomas... 
135th anniv (1823) b of John Henri 
Fabre, French entomologist. (“He 
thought like a philosopher and 
wrote like a poet.”) 


Dec 22—Feast of St Frances Xav- 
ier (1st American citizen ever can- 
onized). . . 1st Day of Winter. . . 
Forefathers Day (marks landing of 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, Mass, 1620). 
... 290th anniv (1668) d of Stephen 
Day, lst printer in American colo- 
nies. The Freeman’s Oath broad- 
side (1639) is believed to be the Ist 


piece of printing done in America. - 


In 1640 Day printed the Bay Psalm 
Book, generally regarded as the Ist 
book printed in America. 


Dec 23—175 yrs ago (1783) Gen 
Geo Washington resigned his com- 
mand before Congress at Annap- 
olis. (It is interesting to note that 
Washington bade farewell to his 
officers in N Y C on Dec 4 and left 
at once for Annapolis. Thus what 
is now a journey of a few hrs req’d 
at that early date more than 2% 
wks.) ... 100th anniv (1858) b of 
Giacomo Puccini, Italian operatic 
composer (La Boheme, La Tosca, 
Madame Butterfly). . . 45 yrs ago 
(1913) Pres Wilson signed the Fed’l 
Reserve Act, thus creating the Fed’l 
Reserve Banking System. . . 30 yrs 
ago (1928) Nat’l Broadcasting Co 
estab a coast-to-coast radio netwk. 


Dec 24—15 yrs ago (1943) in a 
Christmas Eve broadcast, Pres 
Roosevelt announced app’tment of 
Gen Dwight D Eisenhower as com- 





mander in chief of allied forces in 
the projected invasion of Europe 
(War II). 


Dec 25—Christmas Day. - 140 
yrs ago (1818) the Christmas carol 
we know as Silent Night was sung 
for the list time at Oberndorff, 
Germany. Words are by Jos Mohr, 
music by Franz Gruber (see GEM 
Box). . . 130th anniv (1828) b of 
Theodore Low De Vinne, American 
printer and type designer. . . 90 yrs 
ago (1868) Pres Andrew Johnson 
(despite bitter opposition from 
North and West) proceeded cou- 
rageously with a temperate and 
compassionate proclamation giving 
unconditional pardon and amnesty 
to “all who directly or indirectly 
participated in the late rebellion.” 


Dec 26—Feast of St Stephen. 


Dec 27 — Feast of St John the 
Evangelist. . 55 yrs ago (1903) 
Sweet Adeline, composed by Henry 
Armstrong and Richard Gerard, 
was Ist sung in N Y C. (Inspiration 
for the song was Adelina Patti, 
popular songstress of the period.) 

. 15 yrs ago (1943) U S took 
over operation of rsilroads to pre- 
vent a wartime transportation tie- 
up, after 3 operating unions re- 
fused arbitration of their strike 
demands. 
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LIFE—Living—23 

One may be as straight as a gun 
barrel theologically and as empty 
as a gun barrel spiritually. So often 
it turns out that fundamental and 
orthodox Christians become so se- 
vere in condemning false doctrine, 
gnashing their teeth at every sniff 
of heresy, that they end up without 
love. One may do a right thing in 
a wrong way. The same Paul who 
wrote, “. . . tho we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other 
gospel . . . let him be accursed,” 
also wrote the love chapter of Co- 
rinthians. Unless we can get that 
combination we shall be theological 
Hawkshaws and doctrinal detec- 
tives, religious bloodhounds looking 
for heretics with hot heads and 
cold hearts. — VaNcz Havner, Re- 
pent or Else (Revell). 

With the advent of the automo- 
bile we have virtually forgotten 
how to walk. And what is perhaps 
worse than that, we have lost the 
understanding of the world in 
which we live that goes with walk- 
ing. It is a loss that many of us 
will never be aware of since we 
have never experienced the delights 
of walking. More’s the pity, for any 
diminution in one’s experience of 
the world is by so much a loss of 
life. — ASHLEY Montacu, “Are We 
Forgetting How to Eat?” House 
and Garden, 11-’58. 


Man can live with dreams, but he 
survives thru his grasp of reality — 
Wm A Hunt, PhD, chmn, Dep’t of 
Psychology, Northwestern Univ, 
“Education—the Dream and the 
Reality,” Nursing World, 11-’58. 


Que 
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LIFE—Living—24 

If you have never suffered a 
broken heart, one thing is sure— 
you have not really lived. It is bet- 
ter to break your heart than to do 
nothing with it. — Wa.Ltace GRANT 
FISKE, Universalist Leader. 


A Scottish nobleman had life’s 
time schedule all figured out: 
“There are 20 yrs to grow up, 20 
yrs to make my fortune; 20 yrs to 
live in pleasure, and 10 yrs only to 
repent and get ready to die.”— 
Together. 


MARRIED LIFE—25 
“Darling,” asked the bride, “will 
you still love me if I grow fat?” 
“Heck, no,” the groom informed 
her. “I promised for better or for 
worse, not thru thick and thin.”— 
Automotive Dealer News. 


MODERN AGE—26 

The sports car boom in Florida 
has led one enterprising bank, the 
First Nat’l of Fort Lauderdale, to 
provide what may be a national 
first—a low-slung drive-in window 
for the low-slung depositor. All 
First Nat’l did was to erect a 12 in 
wooden ramp below a regulation 
window. “Now the driver and the 
teller are face to face,” said First 
Nat'l V-Pres Wm B Lennan, af- 
fably rubbing his palms. “Up to 
now all the sports car customer 
ever saw of the teller was her 
hand.”—Sports Illustrated. 


The pastor of a church in South 
Haven, Mich, has dreamed up an 
llth Commandment which he 
posted on a_ sign outside the 
church’s main entrance. The sign 
reads: “Thou Shalt Not Park From 
Here to the Corner.”—United Mine 
Workers Jnl. 


C. . 


Tempo of th 


Delegates to the 13th annual 
meeting of the American Rocket 
Society, in N Y C last wk were 
briefed on a radically new type of 
rocket motor. This motor does not 
use fuel in the conventional sense; 
it provides the energy for propell- 
ing a rocket from electrons escap- 
ing from the rear of the engine. 

A model engine embodying this 
principle has been completed by 
Rocketdyne Division of North 
American Aviation, Inc. It will be 
put to test in Jan. This is a minia- 
ture, generating about a third of a 
pound of thrust. A full-scale motor 
would, it is estimated, cost “several 
hundred million dollars.” And it 
will be some yrs yet before engi- 
neers are prepared to undertake 
such a project. 

But despite these apparent ob- 
stacles, the ion motor may be our 
answer to long-range space travel. 
Unlike other missile motors, it does 
not burn out quickly. Sponsors de- 
clare it will drive a rocket for as 
long as a yr. This would seem to 
put Mars, Venus and other planets 
within our reach. But of course 
there is a comparabie sacrifice in 
speed. It would take an est’d 3 mo’s 
to reach the moon via ion motor, 
and perhaps as long as 9 mo’s to 
reach Venus. For this reason an ion 
is visualized primarily as a “boost- 
er” engine in a rocket. It might 
also serve some useful purpose in 
transporting freight to distant 
space destinations. 


“ ” 


The Florists Telegraph Delivery 






Times 


Ass’n is about to celebrate its 50th 
anniv. And, according to Stanley C 
Minshall, the St Petersburg, Fla 
florist who currently heads the 
group, the 11,051 mbrs are giving 
some thought to changing the 
name. 

Back in the early days of the 
century, when FTD was young, the 
telegraph was the only generally 
accepted means of communication. 
But now, it seems, a florist rarely 
telegraphs. He picks up his phone 
and talks directly with an associate 
in the distant city. Thus he can 
give more explicit instructions; 
there is no chance for misunder- 
standing. And the cost averages out 
about the same. 

The florists would like to find a 
new name that is simple and ade- 
quately descriptive of the modern 
service they render, “But we realize 
it’s rather a touchy business,” ad- 
mits Pres Minshall. “After all,. we 
are spending $2 million a yr pro- 
moting our Association, in which 
the word ‘Telegraph’ is prominently 
featured. And the thought of ‘wir- 
ing flowers’ to distant friends and 
relatives is now pretty firmly estab- 
lished. Perhaps we'll just have to 
go along with what we have.” 
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OBJECTIVE—27 

Once the poet Carl Sandburg 
said, “Before you go to sleep, say to 
yourself, ‘I haven’t reached my goal 
yet, whatever it is, and I’m going 
to be uncomfortable and in a de- 
gree unhappy until I do.’”—How- 
ARD WHITMAN, Success Is Within 
You (Doubleday). 


OPINION—28 

One of the marks of a gentleman 
is his refusal to make an issue out 
of every difference of opinion — 
ARNOLD H Gtasow. 


PHILOSOPHY—29 

Anyone who proposes to do good 
must not expect people to roll 
stones out of his way, but must ac- 
cept his lot calmly if they even roll 
a few more upon it. — ALBERT 
ScHWEITZER, quoted in Forbes. 


POLITICS—30 

The recent political campaigns 
from coast to coast remind us that 
we Americans are a pretty stubborn 
people. About the only thing that 
will change our opinions about a 
candidate is to have him elected.— 
E E Kenyon, American Wkly. 


POWER—31 

It takes physical power to run 
our industries, operate our farms, 
create products of commerce, to 
fashion weapons of defense and of- 
fense. It takes brain power to cre- 
ate and control the farms and sub- 
stance of our economic, political 
and social existence. It takes the 
power of ideas to determine and 
establish our collective ideas and 
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ideals, our dreams, visions and 
goals for the future. These are the 
structures of power which we must 
build today to determine our exist- 
ence tomorrow.—JEssE E Hosson, 
v-pres and Director of Research, 
United Fruit Co, Think, 11-’58. 


SERVICE—to Others—32 

The only people you should want 
to get even with are those who 
have helped you.—Service for Com- 
pany Publications. 


SPACE AGE—33 

School children 1000 yrs from 
now will learn that the Space Age 
began in 1957-58. More than we 
possibly realize, these yrs mark the 
beginning of mankind’s steps into 
space. Man in his quest for space 
knowledge can be compared to a 
potato bug in a potato, in a sack of 
potatoes, in the hold of a great 
ship, wondering what makes the 
ship go. Knowledge of space and 
the universe is minute compared to 
the vastness of what remains to be 
learned. — Watter SuLiivan, chief 
science writer, N Y Times, on the 
Town Hall lecture circuit. 


“ ” 


According to the Soviet jnl, 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, mystic be- 
lievers in Western Europe have al- 
ready chosen their patron saint for 
interplanetary trips of the future. 
He is Jos Cupertino, canonized in 
1767. He was, according to the So- 
viet jnl, a Franciscan monk who 
was reputed to possess the miracu- 
lous faculty of flying from the 
church doors to the altar and back. 


SUCCESS—34 

The hard part of making good is 
that you have to do it again every 
Gay.—Survey Bulletin. 





SUCCESS—35 

If one can recognize that the 
deeds are the true goal, and not 
prizes, then success can never come 
too late—at least not in one’s life- 
time. — Howarp WHITMAN, Success 
Is Within You (Doubleday). 


TACT—36 

A young sailor who was a guest 
at the Marine Corps birthday ball 
was giving a spectacular and thor- 
oughly abandoned jitterbug exhi- 
bition. The fact that the dance 
floor was crowded and that each 
time he hurled his pretty little 
partner from him she crashed into 
somebody, didn’t faze him. 

Meanwhile, the master sgt was 
dancing a sedate fox trot with his 
wife—a portly matron who must 
have weighed 200 Ibs. Three times 
the flying bundle of fluff bumped 
into him, and he bore it with good 
humor. When she came at him a 
4th time, however, his patience 
gave out. Stopping abruptly, he 
tapped the sailor on the shoulder. 

“Son,” he said, “if you hit me 
with that woman once again, I’m 
going to clobber you with this one.” 
—Capper’s Wkly. 


TEACHERS—TEACHING—37 

The things that the child will 
long remember are those which do 
not come from books as much as 
from the teacher’s looks—D KeEn- 
NETH WINEBRENNER, editorial, 
School Arts. 


Teaching is leaving a vestige of 
oneself in the development of an- 
other, and surely the child is a 
bank where you can deposit your 
most precious treasures——EUGENE P 
Bertin, Pennsylvania School Jnl. 


TIME—38 

A clock is something they have in 
an office, so you can tell how late 
you wish you weren’t in the morn- 
ing, what time to go out for lunch 
and coffee breaks before, and come 
back after, and how long before 
you can start stopping work by 
stalling until—Office Economist. 


“ ” 


Some people have conserved so 
much time they have no place to 
store it but in the laps of others.— 
Dovctas Meapor, Matador (Tex) 
Tribune. 


TIME & SPACE—39 

A psychologist has said that some 
means must be provided to keep a 
spaceman happy in his long trip to 
the moon. I would suggest this: Let 
him read world history and he’ll be 
glad he’s out of it—AL Wynkoop, 
Lebanon (Ind) Reporter. 


A visit to the stars is not immi- 
nent, but we may well be nearer to 
it in time than we are to Pekin 
man.—Sir Gro TxHomson, Science 
Digest. 


WAR—40 

Times have changed since Well- 
ington’s dictum that the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton. The next war, if it 
comes and if anyone can be said to 
win it, will be won within the class- 
rooms rather than outside on the 
playing fields. — Srewartr Scorr 
Cairns, Univ of Ill, “Mathematics, 
Missiles and Legislation,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, 11-’58. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


Traffic was heavy and one Lon- 
don taxi driver tangled his bumper 
in another’s fender. While the two 
old cabs stood locked together, 
driver number two grew red in the 
face and let loose an incredible 
stream of invectives upon driver 
number one. 

The latter bore it patiently as 
long as he could. Then, holding up 
his hand to arrest the flow of 
abuse, he pointed to the little sprig 
of holly adorning his rival’s radi- 
ator ornament. “’Ere, mate, give 
over, carn’t yer?” he exclaimed in 
injured tones. “What’s the good of 
’avin’ ’olly on yer bonnet if yer 
ain’t ’olly in yer ‘eart?”—Mutual 
Moments, hm, Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Ass’n. a 


oe ” 


When I discovered that one of 
my 9th-graders was well stuck up 
with tubble gum, I reproved him 
and sent him to the washroom to 
remedy the situation. As he left 
the class, came a voice from the 
rear: “Have gum. Will travel.”— 
Cuas C VorDERBERG, NEA Jnl. b 


A salesgirl was describing a new 
4-piece outfit a model was wearing: 
“If you remove the bodice you have 
a playsuit. If you remove the skirt, 
you have a sunsuit. If you remove 
anything else, you have a lawsuit.” 
—Indiana Telephone News, hm, In- 
diana Bell Telephone Co. c 
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I Laughed At This One 
KENNETH J SHIVELY 

A sergeant in the testing sec- 
tion of the Army entered his 
CO’s office and handed him 
the paper of a draftee who had 
just completed the test. The 
captain glanced: at the paper. 
“Um-m-m,” he said reflectively, 
“this is pretty bad, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir,” the sergeant 
agreed. “It’s not even good 
enough to keep him in the 
service.” 

“How bad was his score?” 
asked the captain. 

“It’s like this,” the sergeant 
replied. “If he had scored 25 
points less he’d be a vegetable.” 





ry) 
47 


That great maestro Arturo Tos- 
canini was, I think, almost as well 
known for his ferocious temper as 
for his outstanding musicianship. 
When mbrs of his orchestra played 
badly he would pick up anything 
in sight and hurl it to the floor. 

During one rehearsal a flat note 
caused the genius to grab his val- 
uable watch and smash it beyond 
repair. 

Shortly afterwards he rec’d from 
his devoted musicians a luxurious 
velvet-lined box containing two 
watches — one a beautiful gold 
timepiece, the other a cheap one 


on which was inscribed: “For re- 
hearsals only.” — Puck, Tit-Bits, 
London. d 





soseereee Qpite-able QUIPS «+--+ 


e A story is told of an airplane 


pilot who addressed his passengers 
over the intercommunication sys- 
tem’ to tell them that he had lost 
his way. He explained that the ra- 
dar was not working, the radio 
beam could not be picked up, and 
the compass was broken. “But,” he 
added encouragingly, “you will be 
glad to know that we are making 
very good time.”—PavuL WoonbrIne, 
A Fourth of a Nation (McGraw- 
Hiil). e 


“ ” 


One maternity hospital had a 
bonus crop of babies iast holiday 
season. Facilities were strained and 
nurses slaved overtime to care for 
the new arrivals. There wasn’t 
much time to put up Christmas 
decorations, but a tired, harassed 
nurse painted a yuletide scene on 
the observation window where the 
new fathers gazed in at their off- 
spring. 

When visiting hrs came around, 
and the young dads trooped in they 
roared with laughter. The nurse 
had decorated the window with a 
drawing of Christmas carolers. 
Their song was emblazoned all 
across the observation window: 
“God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen!” 
—True. f 


“ ” 


When the chic, doe-eyed beauty 
asked for a good book to read, the 
obliging librarian said, “Do you 
want something light or do you 
orefer the heavier book?” “It really 
doesn’t matter,” the young woman 
assured her. “I have my car out- 
side.”—School Activities. g 


People are doing their Christmas 
shopping so early these days, the 
next thing we know, Santa Claus 
will be tossing out the ist ball to 
open the baseball season—L & N 
Magazine. 

Among the people who believe it 
pays to shop early and avoid the 
rush are the last-minute shoppers. 
—VeEsTa M KELLY. 

One thing about doing your 
Christmas shopping early is that 
you’re among the ist to know what 
it’s going to cost.—BILLy ARTHUR. 

Not only are customers doing 
their Christmas shopping earlier, 
they’re also paying later. — Cy N 
PEACE. 


“ ” 


After Dad unwraps his Christmas 
presents he begins to realize how 
the Woolworth fortune grew.— 
ANNA HERBERT. 


If your husband complains about 
the neckties you select, give him a 
sock.—HaroLtp COFFIN. 

“ ” 

Night clubs are popular because 
they are the only places still open 
by the time your wife gets dressed 
—ARNOLD H GLasow. 

“ ” 

Nothing is so apt to turn a mid- 
dle-aged woman’s hair gray as run- 
ning out of rinse. — FRANKLIN P 
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“Now,” said the teacher, 
me a definition of space.” 

Jr stood up, flustered and red. 
“Space,” he began, “is where there 
is nothing. I can’t explain it ex- 
actly, but I have it in my head all 
right.”"—American Mercury. h 


> light armou f 
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Scientists are a equip- 
ping golf balls with tiny radio 
transmitters whose “beep - beep” 
would make easy tracking—News 
item. 


Were I a golfer, I would weep 

To hear a golf ball’s plaintive beep 

Out where it lies amidst the rough 

Of trees and weeds and rocks and 
stuff. 


It might direct me to the place 

Where, lying on its little face, 

It seems to cry, with chirpings 
clear, 

“I’m here, I’m here, I’m here, I’m 
here.” 


But this I know: I could not swing 
At such a small, defenseless thing 
And watch it lurch into the sky 
And hear its slowly fading cry. 


The sound would linger in my ears. 

I’d feel a brute, prepared for jeers. 

That’s why I feel, though thought 
absurd, 

That golf balls should be seen, not 


heard. 
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An insurance man called on a 
N Y dress mfr recently and started 
his pitch with a smiling: “Well, 
well, Mr Rankin, you're looking 
fine. How’s business?” 

“Business!” cried the mfr, clutch- 
ing his forehead. He led the sales- 
man to a room revealing row after 
row of racks filled with dresses. 

“Look!” he groaned. “Thousands 
of dresses hanging in the room and 
you ask ‘How’s business?’!” 

“Well, sure, you have inventory,” 
the visitor conceded, “but don’t get 
discouraged. How does your partner 
see it?” 

“My partner?” repeated the dress 
magnate. “He’s hanging in the 
other room!”—E E KEnyon, Ameri- 
can Wkly. i 


Didi came home from school with 
a bloody nose and swollen eyes. 
“You’ve been fighting again,” re- 
proached his mother. 

“Yes, Mama, with Tatave.” 

“But I told you to count to 50 
before you fought with anyone.” 

“I did. But Tatave’s mother told 
him to count to 25.” — Pourquoi 
Pas? Brussels (QuoTE translation). j 


“ ” 


Two cockroaches lunched in a 
dirty old sewer and excitedly dis- 
cussed the spotless, glistening new 
restaurant in the neighbourhood 
from which they had been barred. 

“I hear,” said one, “that the re- 
frigerators shine like polished sil- 
ver. The shelves are clean as a 
whistle. The floors sparkle like dia- 
monds. It’s so clean .. .” 

“Please,” said the 2nd in disgust, 


nibbling on a mouldy roll. “Not 
while I’m eating.” — Illustrated 
Wkly of India, Bombay. k 





079 Pages ....7 Big Sections 






Dictionary of Definitions 

Pertinent (and impertinent) definitions of hun- 
dreds of common terms. Arranged a!phabetically. 
Example: Bore—One who opens his mouth and 
puts his feats in it. 


Gems of Humor 
The funniest essays, stories and sketches in the 
English language. Classics of all time, grouped 


here for your convenience. 


2,500 Funny Stories 

Included here are the favorite anecdotes of 
more than 150 celebrities. Complete subject index 
enables you to find just the right story quickly to 


meet any situation. 


187 Comic Poems 

All of the old favorites you so frequently seek 
—and a choice collection of new ones, for good 
measure. A great aid to speakers. 





remit with order, 


The 
Standard Heference 
Work in the Field 
of HUMOR 


@ Tue Treasury or Mopern Humor 
is the most comprehensive collection of 
humor ever put into a single volume— 
the standard work recognized by librari- 
ans and research specialists. 


Yes, the Treasury is a BIG book — 
it weighs three pounds and contains 
half-a-million words. But even more im- 
portant is the remarkable index, enabl- 
ing you to easily find what you want 
when you need it. 


Examine this BIG Book 
at Our Expense 


We'll be delighted to send your copy of 
Tse Treasury or Mopern Humor on approval, 
If it meets your needs send us, not the $10 
or $12 you’d expect to pay, but the very low 
price of only $5.00. 


Toasts for All Occasions 

One of the most complete collection of toasts 
ever published. A feature that is really a complete 
book in itself. 


24 Clever Ways to Introduce a Speaker 
We are all called on now and then to present 

someone to an audience. Here are some practical 

suggestions to make your introduction memorable. 


18 Humorous Responses to Introductions 
“Getting off to a good start’’ is often a prob- 

lem. Here are graceful ways to acknowledge an 

introduction and make a favorable impression. 


Order this big, useful book now — on approval. (If you prefer to 
under money-back guarantee, we'll include a Free 
copy of pamphlet, Wisecracks of The Year.) 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-2, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





VerA MILES, actress, suggesting 
that beards would make the male 
again the dominant sex: “Women 
have taken everything from the 
male province — short hair, long 
pants, all kinds of things. Beards 
could offset this unhappy trend. 
They are a masculine trade mark.” 

1-Q-t 

HaROLD SAMMENS, pres, London 
Guild of Hairdressers: “It’s all a 
mistake to think that women want 
love, love, love. What they con- 
stantly seek is reassurance. They 
want to feel secure. They come for 
hairdressing, but it is the reassur- 
ence about their appearance they 
want.” 2-Q-t 


CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Just in time for Christmas comes 
an unusually appropriate do-it- 
yourself project, designed to en- 
courage use of the nativity scene 
in home decorations. Authentic in 
every detail, the manger scene was 
painted by artist Charles Howell, 
under direction of Rev Edw L Lew, 
moderator for the Christ in Christ- 
mas Committee. 

The creche is easily put together 
—should make an ideal home or 
school enterprise. The pictures for 
each of the figures (Wise Men, 
Holy Family, animals) are printed 
in many bright colors. Just paste 


them to plywood or cardboard, saw 
or cut them out with scissors. Trace 
full-size stable pattern on plywood, 
saw out the parts and put them to- 
gether. Add a little grass or straw 
to the roof to complete scene. 
Creche may be used yr after yr. For 
children, especially, graphic depic- 
tion helps bring home the true 
meaning of Christmas. Table-size 
nativity scene, $3. For outdoor dis- 
play, two-thirds life-size scene, 
same figures, $10 (same but with- 
out animals, $5). Order from Steve 
Ellingson, U-Bild Enterprises, Van 
Nuys, Calif. 





